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other child the ceremonies of a fxineral offer as much fun as a snow-
ball fight. Use of the same formula for different things may be of a
much higher expressiveness than the elaborate conventional differ-
entiation of an adult. To justify Helga EngV1TS) * statement:
"Pure scribbling is a planless and expressionless drawing^ which is
carried out without a definite purpose and in no way expresses the
child's imaginings,35 we would have to know the child's imaginings.
Anyway, the structure of the child's imaginings seems to be very
similar to an adult's imaginings when dreaming by day or by night3
where associations seem to follow each other in an apparently "plan-
less" manner. If we ask a child for the significance of Ms drawing,
which to the layman may appear just as planless and expressionless
as a Picasso appears to a classicist, we usually get a more definite
association for each line than we would get from an adult. Biihler
tries to devaluate even such a fact; he maintains that the chald? giv-
ing his scribbled lines a name, only imitates the adult, without hav-
ing any representative intention. Biihler considers scribblings as a
mere game of movement in which the child frequently does not real-
ize that there is a connection between the movement of his hand and
the lines which thereby appear on the paper. The fact that a child
names different lines differently, but repeats both lines and names
at different times in a very similar manner, speaks against such an
hypothesis.
Almost all investigators of children's drawings unanimously ad-
vance the theory that beginning and further development of chil-
dren's drawings depend upon imitation. The child, they maintain,
copies the drawings of others and Ms own drawings. However, in
the first place, most young children do not even have an occasion to
copy a drawing from another child. Even in nursery schools it is
easy to observe that a child is completely uninterested in the draw-
ings of his companions. If we only compare the manner in which a
human figure is drawn by different children of the same age in one
nursery schoolj we find a much greater difference In the conception
of the human figure in each of them than in artists of the most
widely different schools. The statement that the child copies Ms own
drawings is as correct as it wotdd be to define EB artist's style by
saying that he always copies himself, On the contrary^ the variety
of forms and styles that appear during the development of the same
cMld is much greater thai* the variety of style la an artist's work*
There are oaty a few stereotyped patterns wMdb the chSd ^
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